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readily for fifty dollars each ; but the transaction is not considered 
respectable. The American, however, readily distinguishes the real 
article from " false scalping," by the unusual thickness of the cutis, 
which is more like that of a donkey than of a man ; set in a plain 
gold circlet it makes very pretty brooches. Moreover, each tribe has 
its own fashion of scalping, derived from its forefathers. The Sioux, 
for instance, when they have leisure to perform the operation, remove 
the whole headskin, including a portion of the ears : they then sit 
down and dispose the ears upon the horns of a buffalo skull, and a 
bit of the flesh upon little heaps of earth or clay disposed in given 
ways, apparently as an offering to the manes of their ancestors, and 
they smoke ceremoniously, begging the Manitou to send them plenty 
of scalps. The trophy is then stretched upon a willow twig, bent into 
an oval shape and lined with two semi-ovals of black or blue and 
scarlet cloth. The Gutas and the Prairie tribes generally, when 
pressed for time, merely take off the poll-skin that grows the long 
tuft of hair, while the Chyuagara, or Nez Perce's, prefer a long 
slip about two inches wide, extending from the nape to the connection 
of the hair and forehead. Indians are aware of the aversion with 
which the pale-face regards this barbarity. Near Alkali Lake in the 
valley of the Plate River, where there was a large " Lakotu Tipi " — 
encampment of Sioux — I tried to induce a tribesman to go through 
the imitation process before me ; he refused with a gesture, indignantly 
repudiating the practice. A glass of whisky would doubtless have 
changed his mind, but I was unwilling to break through the whole- 
some law that prohibits it. 



RENAN ON THE SHEMITIC NATIONS* 



The attention which has been paid by modern anthropologists to 
the Shemitic school of thinkers, and to those vague traditions which 
are wafted to us from the shores of Syria, the plains of Padan Aram, 
or the banks of the Euphrates, is now beginning to produce its good 
fruits ; and the controversies of Chwolson, Quatrem£re, and Renan as 

* An Essay on tbe Age and Antiquity of the Book of Nalmfhasan Agriculture ; 
to which is added an Inaugural Lecture on the Position of the Shemitic Nations 
in the History of Civilisation. By Ernest Renan, Memhre de l'lnstitut; Hon. 
Fellow of the Anthropological Society of London, etc. 12rao. Triibner : 1862. 
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to the age and authenticity of The Booh of Nabathcean Agriculture 
has produced a beneficial influence over the thoughts of Europe. 

The work entitled The Booh of Nabathcean Agriculture is alluded 
to both by S. Thomas Aquinas and Moses Maimonides. Upon the 
assumption that it was a genuine document, it was a translation made 
by Ibn Walshiya al Kasdani, a Mussulman, in a.d. 904, from a Chal- 
dean manuscript, by an author named Kuthami. Quatremdre con- 
siders that Kuthami flourished about the reign of Nebuchadnezzar 
the Second. Meyer, the botanist, of Konigsberg, however, assigned 
its date to the first century of our era. Professor Chwolson, of St. 
Petersburgh, however, considers it extremely probable that the period 
when Kuthami, the Babylonian, wrote The Booh of Nabathcean Agri- 
culture was certainly not later than B.C. 1300. 

The contents of this book, on the presumption of its antiquity, 
give the most remarkable ideas as to the literature of Babylon, and 
of the founders of the various Chaldean religions. According to M. 
Renan's account : 

" In the foreground appears the chief personage of Babylonian 
literature, a certain Yanbushadh, founder of natural sciences and 
originator of a kind of Monotheism. He is separated from Kuthami 
by four or five centuries. Some ages before Yanbushadh, appears 
Daghrith, founder of another school, which had some disciples, even 
after Yanbushadh. This Daghrith lived, according to Dr. Chwolson, 
two thousand years before Christ; and speaks of various persons of 
Babylonian tradition in a manner which shows that he then considered 
them as men of early antiquity. Indeed, long before Daghrith, there 
is another age of literature, of which the representatives are Masi the 
Suranian, his disciple Jernana, and the Canaanites, Anuha, Tha- 
mithri, and Sardana (towards 2500). All these sages appear at once 
as priests, founders of religions, moralists, naturalists, astronomers, 
agriculturists (agronomes), and as universally endeavouring to intro- 
duce a worship freed from idolatrous superstitions. A short time be- 
fore them Ishitha flourished, the founder of a religion which Kuthami 
vehemently opposes, though he acknowledges that it exercised, in his 
own time, a salutary influence. Before Ishitha, Adami appears as the 
founder of agriculture in Babylon, acting the part of a civiliser {civili- 
sateur) and hence named ' The Father of Mankind.' Before him we 
find Azada, the founder of a religion which the higher classes perse- 
cuted, but which was cherished by the lower ; Ankebutha, Samai-Na- 
hari, the poet Huhushi, whose attention was already directed to 
agricultural science ; Askulebitha, a benefactor of mankind and the 
earliest astronomer ; and finally, Dewanai, the most ancient lawgiver 
of the Shemites, who had temples, was honoured as a god, and was 
called ' Master of Mankind.' The age of Dewanai is, according to 
Dr. Chwolson, strictly historical, and Babylon was already, at that 
time, a completely organised state. There are indications, before 
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Dewanai, of great efforts towards civilisation ; and it is in that dis- 
tant period that Professor Chwolson places Kamash-Nahari, the author 
of a work on agriculture ; the saints and favourites of the gods, Aami, 
Sulina, Thuluni, Resai, Kermana, etc. ; and finally, the martyr Tam- 
muzi, the first to found the religion of the planets, who was put to 
death, and afterwards lamented by his followers. Dr. Chwolson stops 
here ; he acknowledges that before that period all fades into the mist 
of fabulous antiquity." 

Professor Renan, however, does not assign any very high antiquity 
to the work. The frequent references in it which are made to the 
Greeks or Ionians (Yundnis), the use of the term Antioch (Anthakia), 
the mention of such Neoplatonic ideas as those of Hermes (Armisd) 
and Agathodaemon (Aghdthddimhn), the allusion to .ZEsculapius 
('A<r/tXi;7no's) under the name of Askoldbita, the statement that the 
Pehlevi language existed as a Persian dialect in the time of Kvithami, 
the manifest acquaintance which the author possessed with the Zend 
Avesta, the allusion to Indian civilisation, and many other passages, 
exemplify the contact of the Nabathseans with a high and a late civilis- 
ation. To take one allusion which is made to Jewish tradition : 

" There are persons who believe that the Chaldseans began the 
attack on the Assyrians; but it is not so. The Assyrians, in fact, 
are not of the race of Adam, while the Chaldseans are his descendants. 
Thus, the language of the Assyrians, and the names by which they 
call different objects, cannot be older than Adam, who first gave to 
everything its name, and was the first who established and organised 
language itself. Therefore it is not the Chalda?ans whom the Assyrians 
oppose, but Adam ; for Adam named this plant akermai. Now, it is 
universally acknowledged that what Adam ordained is true and wise ; 
and what others have ordained is without foundation. Then, too, the 
Assyrians are the children of Shabrikan the First, who is neither 
comparable nor equal to Adam, and who cannot even come near to 
him." 

" These two nations (the Canaanites and the Chaldasans) are de- 
scended from two brothers, both sons of Adam, and of the same 
mother, one of the wives of Adam ; for Adam, according to those 
skilled in genealogy, had sixty-four children, of whom twenty-two 
were daughters and forty-two sons. These forty-two sons left eighty 
heirs. The others had no posterity which has descended to our 
times." 

The Jewish influence is thus strongly manifest in the thoughts of 
the old Nabathaean. But the allusions to the early Hebrew patriarchs 
are most frequent : 

"One of the ancient sages who fills the most important part in 
" The Book of Nabathaean Agriculture" is Adami. Adami was con- 
sidered as the founder of agriculture in Chaldaea ; to him are attributed 
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certain books of which Kuthami doubts the authenticity, and which 
he found altered or interpolated. . . . We know that many apocry- 
phal writings were attributed to Adam, that the Menda'ites ascribed 
their chief book to him, and that the ancient Sabians had books under 
his name. Our Adami is thus most undoubtedly the Adamas or 
apocryphal Adam of the Babylonian sects. Can there remain any 
doubt about this identity, when it is seen that Adam bears, in The 
Agriculture, the title of Father of Mankind, a title which all the 
Moslem East gives to Adam." 

" Ishitha, the son of Adami, described as a religious legislator, as 
the founder of astrology and of astrolatria, is undeniably Beth. . . . 
Akhnukha or Hanukha is Enoch." 

" Anuha, the Canaanite, another of the founders, represented as the 
apostle of Monotheism, is undoubteely Noah. Indeed, a great deluge 
happened in his time. Moreover, Anuha planted the vine, and he is 
always cited as an authority in speaking of the making of wine. Fi- 
nally, Ibrahim, the Canaanite (that is to say of Palestine), is certainly, 
in spite of what Dr. Chwolson says about it, the patriarch Abraham. 

" As to the part which Numruda plays in The Book of Nabathcean 
Agriculture, as a Canaanite priest, and as founder of the Canaanite 
dynasty at Babylon, it would be presumptuous to say that this idea 
only has its origin in a plagiarism from the Bible. It is very pos- 
sible that there might be some national tradition respecting him. 
Nimrod, as we shall presently see, was a popular personage in Chal- 
daea in the first centuries of our era. It is difficult to unravel, amidst 
the confusion of ideas which then prevailed in the East, the origin of 
legends so denuded of true character, and over which is thrown that 
general level of mere platitude which gives such a singular air of 
monotony and conventionalism to all the traditions trasmitted to us 
by Arabian writers." 

The manner in which some of these patriarchs are described in the 
genethlialogic work On the Secrets of the Sun and Moon is very 
amusing. This work sets forth the opinions of the pretended Baby- 
lonian sages, Adami (Adam) Ankebutha and Askolabita (JEsculapius), 
on the artificial production of living beings. They were, figuiatively 
speaking, the Pasteurs, Schultzes, and Pouchets of their day. The 
miracles of ^Esculapius and the wonders of Adam, however, sink into 
insignificance before the feats of their colleague, Ankebutha. This 
heterogenetic savant outdid Prometheus or Frankenstein. He suc- 
ceeded in forming a man, and kept him alive for a year. Another 
rival advocate of spontaneous generation under difficulties also suc- 
ceeded in the same experiment, but the king, for political reasons, for- 
bade him to repeat it. It would be highly inconvenient to increase a 
surplus population in this manner. 

The work of " Tenkeliisha, the Babylonian, the Kukanian," be- 
longs to the same date. The author, however, is proved to be com- 
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paratively modern by the researches of Salmasius.* Salmasius says, 
" Tenkelus ille Babylonius quemmemorat Nasirodinus [i.e. Nasireddin 
Tousi) is omnino est qui Tcvicpos Ba^vkwi'ioi Grtecis vocatur, et fortasse 
in scriptis Graecorum perperam hodie legitur Tevxpoi pvo Tiviepot, idque 
deflexum ex illo nomine Babylonio Tenclus." The author of this 
Helleno-Babylonish treatise was consequently named Teucer. 

Yarbiika was the author of a Book of Poisons, perhaps contempo- 
rary with the other writers. M. Renan thus sums up the whole inves- 
tigation : 

" One deduction appears to me to arise from the analysis to which 
we have subjected The Book of Nabaiathan Agriculture, and the other 
Nabathsean writings, and that is that the school to which they belong, 
taken altogether, cannot be anterior to the third or fourth century of 
our era ; and that the literary movement which they suggest as earlier, 
does not allow us to place it before Alexander." 

The more interesting part, however, of the present work is the copy 
which is given of Professor Renan's inaugural lecture on the Shemitic 
nations. A few extracts only are all we can give of this eloquent 
oration. It should be read throughout to be actually appreciated : 

" The most important results to which historical and philological 
science has arrived during the last half century, have been to show, in 
the general development of our races, two elements of such a nature 
which, mixing in unequal proportions, have made the woof of the 
tissue of history. From the seventeenth century — and, indeed, almost 
from the middle ages — it has been acknowledged that the Hebrews, 
the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians, the Syrians, the Babylonians (at 
least from a certain period), the Arabs, and the Abyssinians, have 
spoken languages most intimately connected. Eichhorn, in the last 
century, proposed to call these languages Shemitic, and this name, most 
inexact as it is, may still be used. 

"A most important and gratifying discovery was made in the be- 
ginning of our century. Thanks to the knowledge of Sanscrit, due to 
English scholars at Calcutta, German philologists, especially M. Bopp, 
have laid down sure principles, by means of which it is shown that the 
ancient idioms of Brahmanic India, the different dialects of Persia, 
the Armenian, many dialects of the Caucasus, the Greek and Latin 
languages, with their derivatives, the Slavonic, German, and Celtic, 
form one vast family entirely distinct from the Shemitic group, under 
the name of Indo-Germanic or Indo-European. 

" The line of demarcation, revealed by the comparative study of 
languages, was soon strengthened by the study of literatures, institu- 
tions, manners, and religions. If we know how to assume the right 
point of view in such a careful comparison, it is seen that the ancient 
literatures of India, Greece, Persia, and the German or Teutonic 

* De Annis Climactevis, et Antiqua Astrologia. Leyilen : 1048. 
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nations, are of a common stock, and exhibit deeply rooted similarity 
of mind. The literature of the Hebrews and that of the Arabs, have 
much in common ; while on the contrary they have as little as pos- 
sible with those which I have just named. We should search in vain 
for an epic or a tragedy among the Shemitic nations ; as vainly should 
wo search among the Indo -Europeans nations for anything analogous 
to the Kasida of the Arabs, and that species of eloquence which dis- 
tinguishes the Jewish prophets and the Koran. The same must be 
said of their institutions. The Indo-European nations had, from 
their beginning ; an old code, of which the remains are found in the 
Brahmanas of India, in the forms of the Romans, and in the laws of 
the Celts, the Germans, and the Slaves ; the patriarchal life of the 
Hebrews and Arabs was governed, beyond contradiction, by laws 
totally different. Finally, the comparison of religions has thrown 
decisive light on this question. By the side of comparative philology 
in Germany there has of late years arisen the science of comparative 
mythology, which has shown that all the Indo-European nations had, 
in their beginning, with the same language also the same religion, of 
which each carried away scattered fragments on leaving their common 
cradle ; this religion, the worship of the powers and phenomena of 
Nature leading by philosophical development to a sort of Pantheism. 
The religious development of the Shemitic nations obeyed laws totally 
different. Judaism, Christianity, Islamism possess a character of dog- 
matism, absolutism, and severe monotheism which distinguishes them 
radically from the Indo-European, — or, as we term them, the Pagan 
religions." 

The accuracy of the following deduction can only be appreciated by 
the student who may have passed weeks in Mohammedan society : 

" The Indo-European and the Shemitic nations are in our clay still 
perfectly distinct. I say nothing of the Jews, whose singular and 
and wonderful historical destiny has given them an exceptional posi- 
tion among mankind, and who, except in France, which has set the 
world an example in upholding the principle of a purely ideal civilisa- 
tion, disregarding all difference of races, form everywhere a distinct 
and separate society. The Arab, and, in a more general sense, the 
Mussulman, are separated from us in the present da}' more than they 
have ever been. The Mussulman (the Shemitic mind is everywhere 
represented in our times by Islamism) and the European, in the 
presence of one another, are like beings of a different species, having 
no one habit of thought and feeling in common. But the progress of 
mankind is accomplished by the contest of contrary tendencies ; by a 
sort of polarisation, in consequence of which each idea has its ex- 
clusive representatives in this world. It is as a whole, then, that these 
contradictions harmonise, and that profound peace results from the 
shock of apparently inimical elements." 

Professor Renan, in the endeavour to seek out what the Shemitic 
nations have contributed towards the civilisation of the world, points 
out that in Political Economy we owe them nothing : 
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" Iii Art and Poetry, what do we owe to them ? Nothing in Art. 
These nations have but little of Art in them; our Art comes entirely 
from Greece. In Poetry, however, without being their dependents, 
we hold in common with them more than one point of resemblance. 
The Psalms have become, in some respects, one of our sources of 
poetry." 

" In Science and Philosophy we are exclusively Greek. The search 
into causes, knowledge for the sake of knowledge, is a thing of which 
there is no trace previous to Greece ; a process we have learnt 
from her alone. Babylon had Science, but not the real element of 
science, an absolute fixidity of the laws of Nature. Egypt had know- 
ledge of geometry, but she did not produce the Elements of Euclid. 
As to the old Shemitic mind, it was in its nature anti-philosophical 
and anti-scientific. In Job, the search into causes is almost repre- 
sented as impiety. In Ecclesiastes, science is declared a vanity. 
The author, prematurely disgusted, vaunts his having learnt all that 
is under the sun, and of having found nothing but weariness. Aris- 
totle, nearly his contemporary, and who had more right to say that 
he had exhausted the universe, never speaks of weariness. The 
wisdom of Shemitic nations never rises above parables and proverbs. 
Arabian science and Arabian philosophy are often alluded to, and, in 
fact, during one or two centuries in the middle ages, the Arabs were 
our teachers ; but it was only until we were acquainted with the 
Greek originals. This Arabian science and philosophy was only a 
puerile rendering of Greek science and philosophy. From the time 
when Greece herself reappeared, these pitiful versions became value- 
less ; and it was not without cause that all scholars at the revival of 
letters commenced a real crusade against them. When closely ex- 
amined, moreover, the Arabian science has nothing Arabian in it. 
Its foundat ion is purely Greek ; among its originators there is not a 
single true Shemite; they were all Spaniards and Persians who wrote in 
Arabic. The philosophical part filled by the Jews in the middle ages 
was that of simple interpreters. The Jewish philosophy of that 
period is Arabian philosophy, without modification, One page of 
Roger Bacon contains more of the true spirit of science than all this 
second hand knowledge, devoid of true originality, and respectable 
only as a link in the chain of tradition. If we examine the question 
in a moral and social point of view, we shall find that Shemitic 
morality is at times very high and very pure. ... As regards indus- 
try, invention, material civilisation, we owe, beyond contradiction, 
much to the Shemitic nations." 

He sums up thus : — 

" We do not owe to the Shemitic race our political existence, our 
Art, our Poetry, our Philosophy, nor our Science. For what, then, are 
we indebted to it ? We owe to them Religion. The whole world, 
with the exception of India, China, Japan, and nations yet altogether 
savage, has adopted Shemitic religions. The civilised world numbers 
only Jews, Christians, and Mussulmans. The Indo-European race, 
in particular, except the Brahmanic family and the feeble remnants 
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of the Parsees, has passed entirely over to Shemitic creeds. What 
has been the cause of this remarkable phenomenon ? How is it that 
nations, which hold the guidance of the world, have abdicated their 
own creed to adopt that of those whom they have overcome ?" 

The reasons which Professor Renan assigns for this fact must be 
read in Mr. Triibner's excellent translation. Professor Renan's con- 
cluding remarks will re-echo a sentiment of admiration in the minds 
of all sincere anthropologists, who study their noble science without d 
priori prejudices, or cringing concessions in favour of unscientific 
assumptions. 



INHERITANCE OF AN ABNORMAL DISTORTION OF 
THE WRIST. 
By Charles H. Chambers. 
Some remarks of Dr. Waitz upon the persistency of deviations 
from normal forms in various races or groups of mankind, have 
made me think it worth while to communicate a fact which came 
under my notice some years since, and which, as the evidence 
on the subject is accumulative, is not I think unworthy of being 
signalised. I happened three years since to be in the Shetland 
islands ; I was at a place in the south of the mainland, called 
Koningsborough, and one day, having seen the herring boats take 
their departure, was returning home, when I was accosted by a fisher- 
man, who asked me to give him advice about his son who had had a 
dangerous fall from some cliffs. I assured him I was neither a physi- 
cian nor surgeon, but he still insisted upon it, and I examined the 
boy's arm which, though bruised, was unbroken ; I remarked that 
it was, as I thought at first, dislocated, but, on further examination, 
found that what I imagined was dislocation was an abnormal growth 
of the bone above the joint which projected to the height of nearly 
three-quarters of an inch; finding that it was a bruise, I said I would 
send down an embrocation from Lerwick, and on getting to it I went 
to the medical man there and told him of the case. When I men- 
tioned this abnormal growth, he said that that was not singular there, 
as he had remarked that bony excrescence on the wrist in very many 
of the natives. There is no doubt a great deal of intermarrying 
among relations, and it is possible that an accidental deformity has, 
in this way, become perpetuated among the natives of the islands. 



HUMAN REMAINS IN LOUGH GUR, COUNTY LIMERICK. 

In the Reader of January 23rd, appears the abstract of a paper, read 
by Dr. Carte, before the Geological Society of Dublin, on the 13th of 
January, " On the Recent Discovery of Bones of the Polar Bear in 
Lough Gut, County Limerick ; with observations on their comparison 
with Bones of the Cave Bear in the Collection of the Earl of Ennis- 



